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THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD

Payen's process consisted in immersing green wood
in melted resin, which, he claimed, after the water and
gases had' been expelled, entered the pores of the wood
under atmospheric pressure.
Chapman employed a special method of treatment with
sulphate of iron or green vitriol (FeSO2+7H20.).
A process said to be used in Montreal consists essentially
* in employing an emulsion of waste sulphite liquor  and
creosote oil, to which may be added soluble salts, such as
chloride of zinc, mercuric chloride, copper sulphate, etc.
Beaumartin's process consists  in impregnating wood
with various metallic salts, on the principle of osmosis
produced electrically.    According to L'electricien, Paris,
1906, the timber is first placed in a retort, and copper
or zinc  sulphate, or sodium silicate, is injected under
pressure.   The wood is then subjected to the action of
an alternating current of electricity, by means of which
the state of the fibres and sap, and of the injected salts, is
so modified that the latter combine with the organic
elements of the sap and encrusting matter, and form
insoluble salts which  remain   fixed on  the fibres and
prevent putrefaction.   The alternating currents, more-
over, it is claimed, destroy all vegetable and animal
germs, and cause the fibres themselves to be so trans-
formed as to increase both their tenacity and their
mechanical resistance.
Zinc-chloride (ZnCl) and sodium-fluoride (NaF) mixed
in equal quantities are recommended by Mr. H. B.
Malenkovic; the strength of the solution, which is used
according to the open-tank system, is 3-5 per cent. ZnCI
and 3*5 per cent. NaF.
For mine timber the United States Forest Service have
experimented with (i) a preservative agent consisting of
creosote and carbolineum Avenarius heated to a tempera-